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Tenement Home Work Conditions 
Summarized in New York 
and New Jersey 


Conditions in tenement home work in cities, with 
gpecial reference to child labor, were the subject of 
public hearings in both New York and New Jersey 
ce the first two weeks of January. Both states 
held hearings at this time in order to ascertain whether 
or not further legislation is needed to regulate manu- 
facturing now carried on extensively in tenement 
houses. 

The New York hearing, held in City Hall on the 
noming and afternoon of January 10th, came as the 
rsult of a ten-months’ investigation into tenement 
home work conditions in New York City, carried on 
by workers of the National Child Labor Committee, 
the New York Child Labor Committee, the New York 
Consumers’ League, the New York State Department 
of Labor, and the New York City Department of 
Health, under the supervision of the New York State 
Commission to Examine Laws Relating to Child 
Welfare. 

The testimony given at the hearing presents an in- 
teresting division of opinion as to the future treatment 
of this form of work. Those who believed that tene- 
ment home work should be abolished altogether by 
law were in about equal force with those who felt that 
such abolition would work untold hardship upon many 
por women and their families; and those who felt 
that home work could be effectively controlled by 
oficial inspection were balanced by those whose 
opinion was that inspection and control of labor in 
homes could never be anything but a hollow form. 

State Senator Benjamin Antin presided over the 
meetings in the absence of State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Bernard Shientag, Chairman of the Industrial 
Committee of the New York State Commission to 
Examine Laws Relating to Child Welfare. George A. 
Hall, Executive Secretary of the Commission, pre- 


sented a summary of the investigation just com- 
Dleted. 





Mr. Hall’s Report 
Fifteen hundred and ninety-four of the families 
sited in New York City had children between the 
ages of 5 and 15, Mr. Hall said. Nearly one-fourth 
of these used their children in home work. More 
than 79% of the 535 children reported working by the 
investigators were under fourteen years of age, while 
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The Child Labor Constitutional 


Amendment—Its Present Status 


It is possible that before this number comes from 
the press the Senate Judiciary Committee will be out 
with a report on the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment. We hope so. 

The Senate Committee is giving very careful and 
conscientious consideration to this matter, which they 
regard as one of the subjects of major importance 
before the present Congress. Their task is not easy. 
Up to the present time about twenty-seven bills to 
amend the constitution have been introduced in the 
two Houses, and while the majority of these were 
introduced in the House of Representatives, the Senate 
Committee believes it wise to give careful attention 
to all of them in order that when a report is published 
it may contain a well-matured decision on all ques- 
tions involved. 

Some of our readers have been confused by the 
multiplicity of proposed amendments. To us, this is 
gratifying evidence of widespread interest and should 
confuse no one. It proves that working children have 
friends all over the country, and that these friends are 
making their desires felt at Washington. 

If the Senate Committee should report before you 
receive this number, or before we have another oppor- 
tunity to confer with you, please regard this as a sug- 
gestion for immediate action. We have assured the 
senators that we have such confidence in their grasp 
of the principles involved in this proposal that we 
shall back their form of Amendment when they report 
it out of Committee. Therefore, the Senate Committee 
bill you may regard as our bill, and we believe that all 
our associates interested in giving protection to children 
will join in urging its early adoption by the House 
Committee and its early enactment by Congress. 

Then comes the campaign for ratification in the 
States. If this Amendment provides that the power 
granted the Federal Government shall supplement and 
aid the power of the States and shall neither impair 
nor diminish their power to pass Child Labor laws 
and administer them; and also provides that where 
any State law runs contrary to a standard fixed by 
the Federal Government, the operation of the State 
law shall be suspended—we have no doubt that an 
overwhelming majority of the States will ratif; it. 
In this form, the Amendment does not strike at any 
of the reserved powers of the States, but gives Con- 
gress unquestioned authority to lay for the protection 
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of working children a minimum base upon which every 
State may build as much higher as it desires for the 
protection of its own children. 


WHAT TO DO: 


As soon as the Senate Committee report is out, 
write Senator Samuel M. Shortridge, Chairman (Senate 
Office Building, Washington) expressing your hearty 
approval and desire to cooperate. Write the two 
senators from your own State, urging that they give 
the matter favorable consideration. 

We hope that by next month the movement will 
have progressed far enough that we may ask you to 
take it up with your Congressman. 

Owen R. Lovesoy. 





The Bing Law Bears Fruit 


“One thousand more boys and girls are attending 
school in Ohio this year than would have been possible 
had the Bing child labor law not been enacted by the 
legislature in 1921,” Vernon M. Riegel, State Director 
of Education, declares. ‘Marked progress in all 
forms of High School and elementary school work has 
been made possible through the workings of this law. 
It has a tendency to keep boys and girls in school 
more faithfully until they have attained the ages 
prescribed by law in providing compulsory education.” 





New Jersey is wasting two million dollars a year in 
providing for the education of children who never 
attend school, according to Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, 
a member of the New Jersey State Board of Education. 
The buildings, books, teachers—all are there except 
the children. The most unsatisfactory conditions 
prevail in districts where child labor is profitable. 
Children start to school late in the year and remain 
but a short time, holding classes back and making it 
necessary to give another year to the grade. 


iS ee 
L. Emmett Holt 


In the death on January 14th in Peking, Ching F 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt of New York City, the Boar Me 
of Trustees loses one of its most highly valued men. 
bers. It was a great satisfaction to the Nations 
Child Labor Committee that Dr. Holt considered igf] 
work so important that he was willing, in spite d 
the exacting demands of a busy medical practice an} 0°? 
of active membership on Directorates of leading Th 
national and local health organizations, to find timefand 1 
not only for attendance at meetings of the Board gfprobl 
Trustees, but also for consultation and advice, Ty 
unfortunate effect of premature labor upon the healt 
of children was to him one of the important facts jfdram 
his special field of interest and activity—child hea} 


To all the varied questions of policy as to leg, 
























is called upon to consider from time to time, D 
Holt brought a rare variety of experience and sou} 


great vigor and effect. 4 
from the Board one of its wisest counselors, and fron 
the National Child Labor Committee one of its moby; 
effective advocates. 





The child labor amendment has many arguments i 
its favor. Not the least of these is the bad ef 
upon the adults who were put to work as childr 
They are usually in the ranks of the marginal labore 
They are the first to go in any depression and the lis 
to be hired. What work they do or can do is ofte 


passed the errand-boy stage and are not trained f 
anything else are perhaps our greatest problem.” 
Butte (Mont.) Miner. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis i 
organizing a system of vocational guidance for tt 
young people of the city, both those in school ai 
those already employed. A study of the lead 
occupations of Indianapolis is being made under ti 
direction of Dr. H. D. Kitson, Professor of Psychology 
in Indiana University. A series of pamphlets on tit 
various occupations is being prepared, of which at 
(that on telephone operating) has already been pul 
lished. Others will deal with department store ser 
nursing, banking, printing and publishing, journalist, 
teaching, automobile manufacture and metal trades. 
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Prize Contest Play Announcement 
hina, ¢ 


® Boan 
d Mem. 
Nations! 
dered ity]! 
Spite of Pt 
stice angg ome-®° : 

leading) The play should be written for an adult audience 
ind tinejand must deal with some phase of present day social 
Board qjproblems, such as are found, for example, in the fields 
fof child labor, immigration or public health. It will 


Members and friends of the National Child Labor 
Committee are invited to compete in the one-act-play 
contest being conducted by the Committee on Pub- 
icity Methods in Social Work. Mr. Walter May of 
tsburgh has offered a prize of $250.00 for the best 
t play submitted under the following conditions: 























e heal be judged on the basis of its value as entertaining 
, facts , ‘ama and the importance of its social message. The 
d healthiplay must be in one act, to last in presentation not 


Tmore than 45 minutes. The approximate playing 


O levigl . 

ae hime must be stated on each manuscript. 

ime, n Every play submitted must be an original work 
dsougpnd not a dramatized story or translation, and shall 


Written by its members and friends.) Writers wish- 
ng to take advantage of this offer should send their 
} plays to: National Child Labor Committee, 1230 
ifth Avenue, New York City, who will forward them 
fo the Committee on Publicity Methods. 


iments I 
ad effg All manuscript must be typewritten and must be 
childrepttlled flat. The author should keep a carbon copy 


labore! his manuscript, since the Committee cannot assume 
1 the kefsponsibility for any loss of manuscript. 
) is ofteg The final judges of the Contest are: Miss Jane 


who hit@ The Contest closes on March 15, 1924. Manuscripts 
ained {to be entered through the National Child Labor Com- 
blem."“mnittee should reach this office not later than March 
“2th. Announcement of the winning play will be 


.. | The prize play will be produced under the auspices 
Jol the Committee on Publicity Methods in connection 
ocd al with the National Conference of Social Work in 
_ J loronto during the week of June 24, 1924. Honor- 
Pible mention will be awarded such plays as may be 
qecommended for it by the judges. The Committee 
40 Publicity Methods reserves the right to produce at 
Toronto any other play submitted in the Contest on 
Payment to the author of a royalty of $10.00. 


The National Child Labor Committee will be glad 
yrnalisn,|' furnish facts and material on child labor to any 


members or friends who desire to write plays to be 
entered in the Contest. 





How Careless These Editors Are! 


“‘Fatherless 14-year-old Johnny A.— lying 
flat on his back in the hospital, with a bone 
and joint affliction brought on by overwork 
in Michigan sugar beet fields—wished for 
some present that would keep his hands 
and mind busy during the months to come, 
when he will be unable to change his un- 
comfortable position.’’ 


This quotation is from a story about a Christmas 
celebration in an Ann Arbor hospital, clipped from 
the Detroit Free Press by a friend in Michigan, who 
marks it—‘Yes, we have no Child Labor in Michi- 
gan!” 

We sympathize with the feelings of the Free Press 
editor upon finding that some careless young copy 
reader has allowed this shocking story to be printed 
in the columns of his paper. For was it not the Free 
Press which stated so emphatically time and again 
that the report on child labor in Michigan sugar beet 
fields by the ‘so-called National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’ was an abominable fabrication of lies! 


Tut, tut! What an oversight! 


And in the Minneapolis Daily Star, we find this 
dispatch from Kersey, Colo., dated in November: 


‘“‘Mrs. Conrad Foos, a Russian, after work- 
ing all day in the beet fields five miles north 
of here, gave birth to triplets, all boys, accord- 
ing to word received here this morning. All 
died, however, within three hours after birth. 
Mrs. Foos is in a critical condition and is 
under the care of a physician.”’ 


Concerning Child Labor Day 


It is impossible at this early date to give a complete 
report on the observance of Child Labor Day, which 
took place on Saturday the 26th, Sunday the 27th and 
Monday the 28th of January. 

But from the requests we have received for material 
we are able to give some idea of the truly nation-wide 
attention which Child Labor Day received this year. 
Almost 80,000 pieces of child labor literature was sent 
out from this office to practically every state in the 
union in response to requests from over 1,000 indi- 
viduals and organizations. Judging by the requests 
received from ministers, child labor sermons were 
delivered in at least 300 churches. Five radio sta- 
tions promised to broadcast child labor programs. 

The amount of newspaper space given to Child 
Labor Day and related topics is almost unprecedented. 
From all this we can draw but one conclusion—that 
the subject of child labor right now holds a vital 
place in the daily news and in the nation’s interest. 
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Loopholes in the Maryland Law 


Dr. J. Knox Insley, Maryland Commissioner of 
Labor and Statistics, aided by the League of Women 
Voters, the Maryland Consumers’ League and other 
interested organizations and individuals, has been 
making an effort during the last few months to ascer- 
tain whether Maryland’s existing child labor law is 
being properly enforced, and if it is not, what im- 
provements are necessary in order to afford proper 
protection to the children of the State. 

Dr. Insley and his associates were responsible for 
bringing to trial in the Baltimore Police Court a 
large group of cases charging employers with violating 
the child labor law. Although there was abundant 
evidence in every one of these cases that children 
under sixteen were being employed in illegal ways, the 
great majority of the cases were dismissed by the 
police magistrates on the ground that the wording of 
the present law made prosecution impossible. 


Dr. Insley’s Version 


We have received from Commissioner Insley his 
own account of recent happenings in the field of 
child labor in Maryland: 

“We started a drive on child labor violations in 
the State of Maryland about Oct. 1, 1923. We found 
conditions as bad as they possibly could be, some 
industries employing as high as 25 children under age 
and without permits. These violations were all 
rounded up and carried before police magistrates in 
Baltimore City and with one or two exceptions all 
were dismissed, the total number of cases being about 
180. There was no apparent reason for excusing 
these cases except the excuse given by employers that 
they did not know the age of the child, and the magis- 
trates thought that sufficient reason for dismissing 
them. 

‘Then a number of cases were carried to the Crim- 
inal Court of Baltimore City, from which we have 
just had a ruling that the law was valid and all cases 
were fined $5.00 and costs—the minimum cost, how- 
ever, being agreed upon only to get the cases before 
the court itself and not a jury. Up to the present 
time we have had a very discouraging time in trying 
to carry out the law in Maryland. 

“We feel that our drive has done us an enormous 
amount of good, as it has created a great deal of talk 
and publicity, which in itself has helped us tremen- 
dously. At the present time we find very few viola- 
tions in Maryland, and we feel that with the decision 
rendered by the Criminal Court of Baltimore City in 
upholding the law, we will find conditions much more 
improved, as time goes on. 

‘“‘We are preparing now to ask for several minor 
changes in the child labor law of Maryland. I may 
mention one or two of these that might interest you. 


a 


“At the present time the grade requirements jy 
Baltimore City are the 5th grade, while the Mth 
grade in required in the counties. We are agki 
Legislature to make this uniform, possibly the 6th 
grade. 

“We are asking the Legislature to require all childye 
between the ages of 14 and 16 who are being exc 
by attendance officers of the public schools of Balt, 
more City, to register their intention at our depart! 
ment before they are allowed to be excused fr 
public school. 

“We are asking for a department of industria 
hygiene to regulate the sanitary conditions un 
which children work. We feel that inasmuch ag yj 
have the machinery and power to select the = 


= 
<stimiiaiaiiemneeimeiadael 


in which a child should work, we should be able 
control the sanitary conditions of those industries atte 
the permit has been issued. 

“We are also asking a Central Court in which 
child labor violations may be tried, that the resp 
sibility may rest on the shoulders of one or two judg 
instead of numerous police magistrates, as is now th 
case.” 
























An encouraging sign of the temper of the times; 
North and South Carolina comes in the “ Declaratio 
of Hopes, Aims and Aspirations” of the textile work 
of the Carolinas, published by the State Federation 
Labor in the form of a message of welcome to Northe 
and Eastern capitalists who are establishing mills i 
the South. This declaration contains the follown 
statement: 

“‘The education of our children—To at least keep 0 
children in school until they shall have finished th 
high school grades.” 





Imagine— 





a wooden shanty as long as from pitcher’s box to ho 
plate—60 feet—and as wide as a star athlete can jum 
—20 feet— and as high as the pole vaulter’s dream 
16 feet. Divide it into two floors, put a wooden stai 
way outside at the end and open six small windows aq 
each floor. a 
Now divide up each floor into pens 5 or 6 feet wid 
and 8 or 9 feet long with board walls ten inches hi 
and a narrow aisle running the whole length of th t 
floor in the middle. Throw straw into the pes ua 
That’s the whole outfit. : 
Now go to the city and get 95 persons: fathers, 





mothers, sons and daughters in their teens and othe] 4s 
children down to infants at the breast. Assign 4 Pay : 
UI 


to each family and chuck them in. 

This gives you a typical shanty camp as found by} 4, 
the United States Children’s Bureau survey 02 te) m 
truck farms of Maryland. eral} ot 











(From the Boston H 
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iba Il. THE FARM LABORER 
One of the most cherished traditions of our country is that of the joys of 
a farm up-bringing—of the God-fearing, hard-working father and mother whose 
times i healthy, happy children play their part in the farm life by helping them with 
sclaratin the daily chores. Back of this tradition stand the life histories of many of 
° worke America’s finest men and women, who rightfully say they owe their sterling 
sration ( qualities of character to their childhood training on farms. 
Northe But modern, industrialized agricultural child labor presents a different 
+ mills j story from the old-fashioned helping out on the home farm. Over 600,000 
follows children between ten and fifteen are at work on farms in the United States, as 
well as untold numbers under ten who were not tabulated in the 1920 census. 
keep q The great majority of these are not helping their fathers and mothers with chores 
shed th in spare time, but are regular contract laborers working for pay which usually 
goes to their parents and which they themselves seldom see. They are to be 
found in sugar beet fields, tobacco fields, cotton fields, cranberry bogs and 
truck farms all over the country, working frequently as long as twelve hours a 
day, undergoing physical exertions beyond their strength, missing school in 
- to ha spring and fall to plant, cultivate and harvest the crops, being exposed in all 
an jut kinds of weather and being retarded in their education. 
dream Investigations made by the National Child Labor Committee, the United 
en stait States Children’s Bureau, and other agencies, present adequate facts and figures 
dows dl upon which to base all these statements. 








: For Those Who Are On The Outside Looking In— 


» of thd this is a reminder that every member gained or retained means additional moral and financial backing in 








1e pensy OUr work for the Amendment, for children in tenements, in agriculture, in premature labor acide 
pens p 
fathers; MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT, ONE YEAR To V. Everir Macy, Treasurer, 
‘ National Child Labor Committee 
er’ Asso Cee ‘ r 
dol a ee  — 306 1230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
ma pel Contributing. sO Donor cece 100 
Subserhy are ST: for my membership in the 
iby Ubseribing 10 Clubs or Organizations 10 National Child Labor Committee. 
yun 
wa Through the monthly bulletin, THE AMERICAN CHILD, Name 


members are kept in touch with conditions affecting the labor 
Herald.) of children in this country. D0 (0): ce pA 8 9 Rass hn ek SONS Rg a 
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Tenement Home Work 


(Continued from page 1) 


35% were ten or less. Most of the parents were 
foreign born. Ninety-one per cent of the children 
were found working on men’s clothing, artificial 
flowers, embroidery and bead work. 

All but 16% of the families visited were in houses 
licensed for home work by the State Labor Depart- 
ment. Conditions as to cleanliness of the rooms 
where the work was done were found satisfactory in 
most of the houses. Most of the families carried on 
their work in the kitchen. 

Extensive over-crowding was found among home 
workers; in fact more than half the persons in the 
families visited were living under conditions below the 
standard generally accepted as normal (one and a half 
persons to a room). More than three-fourths of the 
families were living in old-law tenements, which were 
built without the arrangements for light and air re- 
quired in tenements under the new law. 

The earnings for this work were universally found 
to be amazingly small for the amount of time spent. 
The average adult working alone earned about 27 
cents an hour at home work, while the returns from 
the work of one adult and two children all working 
together were only 26 cents an hour. In short, the 
woman who worked alone usually earned more than 
the one whose children helped her. 

The children, on account of compulsory school 
attendance, could average only two and one-half 
hours’ work a day during the school term—although 
117 of them worked from three to ten hours each day. 
Half the grown-ups worked seven or more hours a 
day. 

Legislative Effort Undetermined 


Mr. Hall’s report contained no recommendations as 
to legislation, as he stated that he desired to get a 
composite of the opinions of various agencies before 
deciding on a bill. 

Jean MacAlpine Heer and Marion M. Willoughby, 
who have represented the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in this investigation, gave testimony as to con- 
ditions found in the homes they had visited. Many 
of the true incidents they reported have appeared 
within recent months in THE AMERICAN CHILD under 
the head—“Snap Shots from the Tenements.” 

Several school principals and visiting teachers told 
of the difficulties of getting children to attend school 
regularly because of the home work required of them. 
Miss Emma Haggarty, Principal of a public school in 
an up-town Italian section, said that their visiting 
teacher had found a number of cases of children who 
were working on flowers or trousers while sick in bed 
with contagious diseases. 

James L. Gernon and Daniel O’Leary of the State 


— 


Labor Department emphasized the great Cecreage jy : 
the amount of home work during the last ten years . 
as well as the improvement in the conditions Unde 
which it is done. 

From the mass of newspaper notices of this hearin} 
we are reprinting an extract from an editorial in the 
















New York Sun: ° 
“These facts being established, action would seem | © 
superficial examination, to be simple and easy, Chi le 
labor at least should be stopped. It is against the lay pr 
Nothing is needed but enforcement of the law. | 
“But common sense and experience show that enforce va 
ment of the law under present conditions is practically . 
impossible. Inspectors by the thousand would be nf 
quired to watch the homework that goes on in New Yor ‘ 
As long as the work issent to the home, part of it will td 
done by children. d 
“Obviously the remedy is to cut off the homewat ¥ 
This can be effected by legislation dealing with the ep. d 
ployer instead of the employee. By cutting off the tep. t 
ment from the factory at the factory gate, piecewor : 


could be reduced to a negligible amount. 

“Some such action seems inevitable. Doubtless it yil Ae 
cause suffering, for many widows are supporting thei 
families in part by what they can do at home, and i 
large families wives and daughters doubtless find piew. 
work a valuable resource. 


such bad conditions, that it must be radically changed « 
abolished. To change it seems impossible. 
the adjustments following abolition would be painful i 
many cases, in the end the poor and the public would both 
be gainers by them.” 


Report on Jersey Enforcement 


The hearing held in Newark, N. J., on January 7th hisitc 
was concerned chiefly with the reading by Deputyfima 
Commissioner Charles H. Weeks of his report on thebs: 
enforcement of home work and sweat shop laws infnd 
New Jersey from June 1 to December 1. Mr. Weeksirher 
reviewed the numerous happenings in New Jersy 
which have received considerable attention in recet 
issues of THE AMERICAN CHILD, and concluded bi 
report with the following recommendations: 


~ 


“It has been clearly demonstrated that there should be ( 
several changes made in Chapters 176 and 229, Laws df 
1917. These laws should be so amended that no mant- 
facturing of any kind would be allowed in homes unles 
the manufacturer, contractor, or person giving out this fm 
work is a responsible party and subject to the Laws admit 
istered by the Department of Labor. 

“A manufacturer, contractor or persons giving out 
home work should be held responsible for child labor co 
ditions. If a child is found employed in a home on aly 
goods furnished by any such manufacturer, contractor, 
person or persons, they should be prosecuted under the 
provisions of the Child Welfare Act. it 

“The manufacturer, contractor, person or persons giVi0g 
out home work should be responsible for the licensing of 
the homes to which this work is given. 

“Any person, firm or corporation giving any kind o 
home work to a home that is not properly licensed by the Fi, 
State of New Jersey should be prosecuted. 
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tie, EE 
“The term of a Home Work license should be extended 
Tease inf from six months to one year, and the license issued with 
N year the understanding that any sickness in the home must be 
8 Unde reported immediately to the local Health Officer, and that 
the license is subject to cancellation for violating any terms 
= in connection with which it is issued. 
Caring, “Contractors and agents giving out home work should 
I in the] be licensed. 


“Any person or persons found indulging in home work 


secured from out-of-State manufacturers who are not 
=m, ; legally licensed by the State of New Jersey should be 
a Chil prosecuted. 
the lay “Manufacturers, contractors or persons giving out 
home work should be compelled to issue a monthly state- 
‘ enforce ment to the Department of Labor setting forth the names 
ra and addresses of the homes to which they are giving out 
Tew Y e home work. 
‘it a “Home work on foodstuffs, dolls, and dolls’ and children’s 


clothing should be strictly prohibited or placed under 
strict regulation. It was the intent of Chapter 299, Laws 





ee of 1917, that it should not be permitted in any home, 

th “a but as it was found to contain a technicality, it was im- 

btn possible for us to enforce this law in connection with any 
aH 










buildings other than tenement houses.” 


eas it will 4 commentary on the actual efficacy of inspection 
ting tht tenement homes by the Labor Department was 
ind pieggude by Rev. Corrado Riggio, Director of the Italian 


80 pootpbepartment of the Jersey City Goodwill Center, whose 


Mr. Riggio stated that when he 
occasion to visit Italian families in their homes, 
is knock at the door is frequently greeted by mys- 
erious sounds from within, followed by the opening 
{the door just a crack to inquire the business of the 
Then when his identity is recognized by the 








'. Weeksirhere the family is engaged in home work. 
y Jersey 
n recent 
ded a 

ome Work Blamed for Runaways 
ye Commenting on the conditions of child labor in 
the man-fment homes revealed at the hearing before the 


nes unke Pte Welfare Commission on January 10th, Colonel 
; out thitfEmest K. Coulter, head of the New York Society for 
vs adm the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, declared it to 
a lt the experience of his Society that a large number 
abor cor-f° ‘he runaways of children were directly traceable to 
e on any fellion against the hardships of tenement home 
ontractot, Fork, 


th “ ® od 
inder | Working every minute before and after school 


ns giving | “es life a drudgery for these children,” said Colonel 
sensing of Ulter, “They are deprived of recreation and play, 
ind the time comes when they rebel and run away. 
Vefind this all the time in our regular work of locat- 
ng children reported lost.” 


, kind of 
ed by the 





Massachusetts as a Battle Ground 


The present session of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture is destined to be the scene of some lively discus- 
sions on the subject of child labor, if we are to judge 
by two items appearing in the Boston Telegram on 
successive days. The first tells us that: 


“Repeal of the 48-hour law, restoration of the 54-hour 
law and permission for women and children to work in 
cotton mills between the hours of 6 and 11 in the evening, 
are asked in petitions filed with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives by George A. Long of Boston, a man 
closely affiliated with the textile industry. 

‘As an alternative to repeal of the 48-hour law, Long 
asks that it be suspended for a period of four years, in 
order that Massachusetts may catch up industrially with 
competing states which, he charges, have outstripped 
Massachusetts in industry because of the fact that they 
operate on longer hours. 

“The 48-hour law, Long declares in his petition, ‘was 
enacted as a result of peculiar conditions pertaining dur- 
ing the world war which are now non-existing or rapidly 
disappearing.’ ”’ 


While the second, an editorial, says: 


“Public-spirited citizens of Massachusetts, organized in 
the Women’s Trade Union League, are engaged in a worthy 
endeavor when they petition the Legislature to enact a 
law raising the compulsory school attendance age from 
14 to 16 years. Such a law would end child slavery. 
Careful study reveals the astonishing fact that every school 
day 230 boys and girls under 16 years of age leave school 
to enter factories and mills. The majority of these 
children have received less than a grammar school educa- 
tion, and leaving school and entering industry means 
that they are handicapped for life. 

“Massachusetts has a bad record in child labor. Only 
11 states have worse. 

“Some employers want to use children because children 
are paid less, but this does not justify a great state in its 
refusal to safeguard these children and insist that they be 
adequately trained in schools because they go into in- 
dustry. Half the toll this State pays because of sickness 
and social disorders is levied because children have been 
broken on the wheel of labor in their early years. 


“Massachusetts should end child labor; the 1924 
Legislature should end it.” 
The stage is set—on with the fight! Would it 


reveal on which side our sympathies lie if we were to 
remark that we trust the end of this legislative session 
will find Representative Long a sadder and wiser 
man? 





For four years the school authorities of Buffalo have 
conducted a systematic campaign to persuade eighth- 
grade pupils to continue their education. Talks are 
given by representatives of different types of secondary 
schools; pupils are taken to visit typical schools; bul- 
letins are sent to the children and their parents; and 
near the end of the year a “‘Declaration of Intention 
Week” is held, when every prospective graduate is 
required to fill out a questionnaire stating which school 
he intends to enter, with reasons for his choice. 
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Snap Shots from the Tenements 


Truth Which Sounds Like Fiction 


“Well, just for that giggling, I’ll ask the whole class 
to stay after school tonight until four o’clock.”” The 
teacher flounced out of the room, while Carmela sat 
silent and trembling. She who had always been so 
careful not to call down the teacher’s wrath on her 
own head, was now doomed to stay a whole hour 
because some other girl had fired a paper wad at Miss 
Adams. What would happen when she got home? 

For Carmela’s was no ordinary homecoming, no 
hasty throwing down of hat and books to rush out 
to play until dinner—her arrival was vastly different. 
Hat and books were thrown down just as quickly, but 
with a far different intent: Carmela hustled in order 
to stitch watch bags on the machine. Every after- 
noon Carmela and her two younger sisters worked on 
the grey flannel bags; Carmela and her mother stitched 
them, each at a machine, while the other girls snipped 
threads and turned them inside out. For each hundred 
they stitched, folded, stitched again, snipped and 
turned they earned seventeen and one-half cents. 

Mother would never let them stay out to play, and 
woe to the one who loitered on the way home from 
school, for punishment came sharp and swift. Even 
now Carmela’s ears tingled as she remembered the box 
her mother had given her yesterday—just because she 
had left her machine for two minutes. But when all 
the girls down below in the street had been shouting 
for ages, ‘‘Mill-eee, Mill-eee,”’ and she was simply 
crazy to go out and sing “‘All She Wants is Gold and 
Silver,” why couldn’t she stick her head out of the 
window and talk just a few minutes? Next time 
mother went out of the room she’d sneak downstairs 
quick—but no, such adventures were not for her; 
mother could always find her right away. But what 
was mother doing now while she wasted all this time 
in school? She dreaded the scene to come. 

Soon her question was to be answered. She came 
out of school in the midst of the crowd, all hotly assert- 
ing their indignation against Miss Adams. All at 
once a small fury rushed through the crowd and seized 
her by the shoulder. ‘“Whadda ya mean by stayin’ 
out so long, yuh — — — What in hell do you 
mean?” Her hair flying, her voice shrieking with 
that peculiar harsh note characteristic of immigrant 
Italian women, she let fly a shower of blows on Car- 
mela, who stood there helpless and unresisting. ‘What 
for you no come home, you fresh gir—My God! I 
wait an’ wait an’ you no come—you laugh and fool 
in the street! Ahhh, you go to hell!’ With that 
she sank her teeth deep in Carmela’s arm until, at 
last, the girl shrieked and shrieked in pain.—Such 
were the consequences of being kept after school. 
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A red brick canyon of New York’s East Side, b= 
weather is cold, but the bedraggled life stil] centenfol. VI- 
on the street. Bare-headed, squat women, Wrapped 
in dirty shawls, scurry along to the nearby pushearts 
Ragged, picturesque old men and sleek youths lounge 
against the doorways of dingy shops. Children of gj 
ages gather stray debris in their chapped hands 
heap on bonfires in the gutter, while more child 
play at each doorstep. If you pass into the hall < 
one dark tenement, and through a door marke 
“Levatrice” (midwife), you will find a restful clean}; | 
ness and quiet. A spick and span room, filled with 
ungainly furniture, has as its chief ornament a statuan | 
group of lustrous plaster. 


Mrs. Giordanno will drop her work on the pile besid 
her and come forward with a welcome though vagy \ 
smile and at your greeting will look toward the winll 
dow with a hurried ‘Qu’ diche?” Then it is that youl 
will notice a small figure huddled near the front wing 
dow, very still, eyes fixed on her work, embroidery 


on children’s dark velvet dresses a coarse design iy 
bright silk. 


ff 
She will not pay much attention to you unless yo 
address your questions directly to her; but then shq 


| 
will answer politely. She will tell you that with he | 
help her Aunt can earn four dollars a week; that theyg 
get all of seventy-five cents for embroidering a doz | 
of these dresses which take them about eight hour 


to finish. Yes, her Aunt is a midwife besides, andl 
gets, sometimes, twenty dollars for a case when shé 
is called—but often she doesn’t receive much of anygl 
thing. 


And if you ask Gilda about herself, she will tell you | 
she is nine years old, but only goes to school in the 
afternoons because their school is so crowded. This 
is good, for it gives her all morning in which to workg) 
and she can come back at 3:30 to sew until suppe 
time. Her Aunt pays her sometimes as much a 
twenty-five cents a day, and Gilda takes this to he | 
mother, for there are many children in her family andi 


a laborer’s pay is not steady. 


You will listen to the muffled clamor of the children 
outside, to the squeaks of doll buggies being pushel 
by the door, and you will look at Gilda, marveling 
that she does not drop her work and edge toward the lay 
door at the slightest excuse, as do most of the children iS 
you find at work. —. 


But if you ask Gilda if she would not like t be 
out playing, she will remark in a dignified tone, “Oh, | 


no,—I would rather work than play.” !) 
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